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CoMMUNICATIONS of all kinds bearing on the actual living work of 
“ibraries are cordially invited. THe Liprary WorLD intended 
for all classes of library workers, and though general literary 
matters will not be ignored, practical articles, likely to prove useful 
to library users or librarians, will be most esteemed. 


THE LIBRARY RATE: SYMPOSIUM. 
(Continued.) 


INCE our last observations on this topic, several articles have 
appeared in different newspapers commenting upon our 
arguments and proposals. Several writers seem to hold 

unnecessarily strong views, and are assiduous in bringing forward the 
old argument that local option in the matter of rating will defeat the 
movement in favour of the adoption of the Acts by the ratepayers in 
many districts, but especially in London. It is well known to every 
student of the public library movement, that nothing has retarded its 
progress so much as the compulsory public plébiscite of citizens. 
Whether this was accomplished by means of public meetings or voting 
papers, the result was invariably the same, only a very small proportion 
of voters took the trouble to vote. We cannot see, therefore, that any 
particular consideration is due to their views on the subject, and 
especially in London, with such lamentable examples of utter lack 
of public spirit as have been presented, time after time, by places 
like Paddington, Marylebone, Islington, and St. Pancras. The most 
of this argument as regards London, the sole remaining stronghold of 
the plébiscite where large and populous areas are concerned, is very 
much nullified by the fact that a Bill has been prepared by the 
Library Association, and will probably be introduced by Lord Windsor, 
in which the power of adopting the Acts is transferred to the Local 
Authority. We cannot regard seriously the argument that local option 
in rating will hinder further progress, since it is perfectly notorious to 
everyone that it is nothing but the Parliamentary limitation on the 
amount of the Library Rate which stifles every movement designed to 
strengthen, extend, and popularize our Public Libraries. In our next 
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issue we hope to be able to print a tabular view of the progress of the 
Library movement, which will prove pretty conclusively the increased 
rate of growth since the power of adoption was given to the Local 
Authorities. Meanwhile we publish another contribution on the general 
question by a well-known and capable librarian of much experience. 


Mr. W. H. K. Wricut, of Plymouth:— 

“In a general way I consider that the local library authority 
should have the power vested in them of determining the 
amount of the Library Rate, as they have in almost every other 
branch of municipal expenditure. Surely, if School Boards and 
Poor Law Boards are invested with such power by the State to 
levy whatever rates may be required to meet the necessities of a 
town, the Town Council may be trusted to deal in the same 
manner with Libraries, Technical Schools, and Museums. 
Moreover, if Municipal Councils have now the power to apply 
the Libraries’ Acts they should also have the right to administer 
those Acts in the manner which seems to them for the best 
interests of the town. 

Circumstances, however, must govern cases. In Plymouth 
we are just now to some extent under a cloud, owing to the 
great increase in our Rates, and it would be injudicious, as well 
as useless, to put forward any scheme for an increase in the 
Library Rate, necessary though such an increase may be. But 
this is only a passing difficulty, and the time may not be fur off, 
when some of the great schemes now in hand become remuner- 
ative, the attention of the powers that be will be turned to the 
needs of our libraries; until that time comes we must be 
content. Nevertheless I should strongly urge an agitation in 
favour of allowing Local Authorities to determine for themselves 
the amount they think it desirable to spend upon their libraries. 
In the meanwhile, librarians may prepare the way by making 
their libraries more popular and useful, and by showing the 
people and the people’s representatives that they are among the 
greatest necessities of the age.” 


STUDIES IN LIBRARY PRACTICE. 


ooo 


1. THE HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF LIBRARY 
CHARGING SYSTEMS, by James D. Brown, Clerkenwell 
Public Library, London. (Continued from page 75.) 


O obtain the advantages of movability of entry mentioned in our 
last article, various methods of charging books on temporary 
slips have been devised. These are nearly all of American 

origin. Indeed it may be safely said that they are a// of American 
origin and use, as we cannot recall the case of a single British Library 
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which uses temporary slips, save as application forms. ‘There are 
many different methods of using these slips and we propose to describe 
the more interesting. Like ledgers, these slips can be used to keep a 
record of issues, either with the book numbers or the borrowers. 
When used as a register of borrowers, the plan is worked thus :—Trays 
are provided in which are placed a series of cards (4” x 2}") bearing the 
names of the borrowers in alphabetical or numerial order. The trays 
are constructed in compartments into which the cards fit snugly, but so 
as to slide about easily when placed upright on their edges. Blank 
Slips of thin manilla or other paper are provided, of a size rather less 
than the borrowers’ cards (3”x14"). These may be kept on the 
counter for public use or behind it for staff use, this depending upon 
whether the slips are filled up by the borrower or the assistant. In 
any case the book number is written on a blank slip, the date of issue 
is stamped on it, and it is smmediately put in the tray, behind the card 
representing the borrower. In most cases, however, the borrower’s 
number is also added in view of misplacements, this information being 
obtained from his membership card. This is the simplest form of slip 
register, and is only suitable for small libraries of the subscription kind, 
as it shows no Over-dues, and makes no provision for the speedy 
detection of the whereabouts of any particular book. The record of a 
day’s issues could be kept on a classified day issue-sheet. Another 
method which is somewhat superior, was used in the Public Library of 
Chicago, over twenty-five years ago, and is described by the late Dr. W. F. 
Poole, in the U.S. Government Report on Public Libraries, 1876. In 
this system the reader simply hands in a list of wants, the Assistants 
doing everything else. When a book is found which is marked on the 
borrower’s list, the title is struck out, and the list returned. The 
Assistant then prepares a blank slip (2” x 2") as follows :— 
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March 25th. 


This represents the borrower’s number, the press mark of the 
book issued, and the date of issue. The date of issue is also stamped 
upon the borrower’s card, but not upon the book. The slips are 
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arranged in numerical order of borrowers at the close of the day’s 
work, and when the necessary statistics are compiled, they are placed 
in a compartment of a tray, provided with sliding numbered blocks to 
indicate the days of the month. When a book is returned, the date on 
the borrower's card directs to its place in the register, the slip is 
withdrawn and destroyed, and another book is issued. By this method 
overdue books show themselves automatically, as each receding day 
gets weeded out by the return of books, and in course of time all the 
slips for overdue books become assembled in one place. Its main 
defect is the difficulty attending the tracing of any particular book. If 
the question is asked, “Who has ‘G 534’ and how long has it been 
out”? there is no ready means of answering it. With this system a 
somewhat novel, but rather unreliable, method of recording the number 
of books issued in each class was used. A tin box was made, divided 
into compartments of equal size and covered all over, save for a small 
hole or slot over each compartment, and each of these holes was 
marked with a class letter. When a book in class G was issued, a pea 
was dropped into the corresponding compartment, and at night, these 
compartments were separately emptied and the day’s issues counted by 
the number of peas found in each. This somewhat primitive method 
was in use, when the writer was at Chicago, in 1893. Another variation 
of this slip method was used at Boston Public Library, and others in 
several parts of the United States. Printed slips of a handy size were 
provided, with spaces set apart for the borrower's name, address and 
number, in cases where numbers are applied to readers. On these slips 
the borrower filled in his name, address, and a list of book numbers. 
This form of slip might then appear like this :— 


NaME: John Adams, 
ADDRESS: 596, Washington Street. 


G 9,621. 
F 321. 
G 8,216. 
A gil. 
B 211. 
G 6,111. 


Supposing the assistant finds F 321 the first book in, he erases all 
the other numbers, stamps the borrower’s card with the date of issue, 
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and gives out the book. The slips are then arranged alphabetically in 
order of borrowers’ names, and placed in the dated compartment of a 
drawer or special tray, when the usual statistics are obtained. On 
return, the date on the borrower's card directs to the proper tray, and 
to the slip, which is then removed and destroyed, the date on the 
borrower’s card being cancelled at the same time. In this system 
overdues declare themselves, but, as at Chicago, the whereabouts of 
particular books are difficult to ascertain. 

It appears from Miss Plummer’s Report on “ Loan Systems,” 
contributed to the World’s Library Congress,* that the useful method 
of arranging these temporary slips in order of book numbers, instead of 
borrowers or borrowers’ numbers has been very seldom tried in America 
Yet the advantage is perfectly obvious, as it enables the whereabouts 
of any book to be readily discovered, which is the question most 
frequently required to be answered. None of the slip systems are desir- 
able if permanency of record is a consideration, apart from which, 
there are certain difficulties in the way of handling and arranging thin 
paper slips which detract very considerably from their advantages. In 
Reference Libraries, the temporary slip is the usual form adopted, as 
it serves only for a single day, but where such slips have to be preserved 
for weeks, in some cases, difficulties of storage arise. The slip system 
is gradually dying out in favour of the more permanent and _ useful 
Card System, which not only gives better results, but has points in 
connection with greater clearness and permanency of record, which 
renders its use much more generally satisfactory. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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IN DEFENCE OF FICTION READING. 
By Frep Turner, F.R. Hist. Soc., Librarian, Public Library, 
Brentford. 


1. HE love of fiction,” says Maxwell Gray in a clever article in 
the Nineteenth Century a short time ago, “is a primal and 
deeply seated instinct, its indulgence in the higher forms 

exercises and develops the noblest human faculties.” 

This statement will be confirmed by every librarian of experience 
in the country, and notwithstanding the shallow arguments of senti- 
mental objectors it must be admitted, after careful thought and investi- 
gation, that the reading of healthy fiction confers many blessings on all 
classes of society. 

There have been many discussions upon the educative and re- 
creative value of good novels, the subject is one of perennial interest, 
and, as Mr. Frank Pacy once said, it is like “the dandelion in the 


* U.S. Education Report, 1892-93, v. I., p. 902. 
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smooth-shaven lawn—always cropping up;” but one ventures to think 

that, hitherto, too much attention has been paid to the narrow view of 

the per centage of fiction to other classes of literature on the shelves of ' 
our Public Libraries; a view which Mr. Foskett (of Camberwell) 

showed in his vigorous reply to Mr. Charles Welch two or three years 

ago, was, and is altogether unreliable and unfair. 

We are on much safer and truer ground when we take the broader 
aspect of the subject, which brings into prominence some actual 
experiences of the benefits which have accrued to individual readers, 
many of whom are unable to attempt any serious reading by reason of 
circumstances, 

In the limited space at our service, we purpose noticing a few 
instances in which the reading of fiction has resulted, in what Maxwell 
Gray forcibly terms the development of “the noblest human faculties.” 

In glancing through some of the reports of the discussions upon 
this subject, nothing is more remarkable than the apparent unanimity 
of opinion concerning the value of good novels in creating a taste for. 
reading ; and, in view of what is to follow, we cannot do better at this 
point, than quote again from Maxwell Gray’s Nineteenth Century 
article, in which this popular writer succinctly says—‘Great are the 
uses of fiction, especially of the easily imagined fiction of every 
day life. Not the tired hand-and-body-worker alone, but the weary 
brain-worker, the over-wrought politician, the jaded curate, the tired 
bishop, the busy physician and lawyer, the artist, the man of letters or 
of science, the teacher, the student, all know hours of lassitude, and 
mental sterility, when nothing but a story can be grasped, and nothing 
but a story amuse and interest, soothe and charm. 

“How many beds of sickness have been beguiled ; how many hours 
of pain soothed; how many empty and solitary days of weakness 
filled and companioned by the silent magic of fiction! Nay, how many 
days of heavy sorrow and bereavement, the bitterness of how many real 
tragedies, has the Nepenthe of the novelist’s art calmed!” 

Here in a nutshell is a strong case in defence of fiction reading. 

It is a well-known fact—to the librarians of our Public Libraries, 
at any rate—that the reading of good novels has often created a taste 
for the reading of more substantial books: it is therefore one’s duty, in 
the first instance, to encourage people to read, and there is no better 
way of doing this than through the novel. “A good novel,” says Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, “expands the intellect.” 

The present writer is familiar with many cases in which persons 
have been led to the study of history, biography, and theology by 
means of novels. One very gratifying instance may be recorded: A 
youth who frequented a large library in the Midland Counties began 
his literary education with the reading of the ever-fascinating stories of 
Captain Marryat, Mayne Reid, and Henty. In due time he was per- 
suaded by a genial librarian to try Scott’s “ Ivanhoe,” *‘ Peveril of the 
Peak,” and most of the other famous stories of the same writer, a 
course of reading which very soon opened the lad’s eyes to the interest 
which is associated with a study of history ; and it is not surprising 
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to learn that he soon began to read, in a systematic manner, in Green’s 
“ Short History of the English People,” some of the periods of history 
introduced in the novels of Sir Walter Scott, and an interest was 
excited in the lives of distinguished men and women of all ages. This 
youth, now a man, is the proud possessor of a well-selected private 
library, in which may be found a set of Scott’s novels, a collection of 
the best English histories, and a fine assortment of works dealing with 
the history of English literature from the earliest times. 

This is no isolated case ; there are hundreds of such instances. 
Very recently the present writer had occasion to discover the case of a 
young telegraph messenger, who commenced his library record by 
reading Manville Fenn, Reid,and the Boy’s Own Paper, and who is now 
diligently working his way through Cassell’s “ Popular Educator ;” and 
of a shop assistant who began with Besant’s “ All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men,” followed by other novels, and then “ Science for All,” Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost,” and the “ Universal Instructor.” 

But we must proceed. One often wishes, when the cry against 
fiction is raised, that some of the objectors could have the opportunity 
of studying a number of the readers in one of the libraries of a manu- 
facturing district; there is a great lesson to be learned from such a 
study. It surely needs no more than a moment’s reflection to discover, 
that the people engaged for nine or ten hours a day in close workshops 
would be driven from the Public Library if any attempt were made to 
force their reading ; indeed, it would be positively cruel to expect that, 
after a laborious day, they should be so coerced. There are some 
exceptional cases, of course, in which labouring men will, of their own 
accord, use what little leisure they have in the study of a heavier class 
of literature, and one such case, worth mention, recently attracted the 
writer’s notice. A ond fide labourer in a suburban district used his 
library privilege for the purpose of reading Newman’s “ Apologia pro 
Vita Sua,” Bede’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” Motley’s “Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,” Huish’s “ Life of O’Connell,” and books of a like 
character, and in not a single instance did he borrow a novel. 

We may briefly refer to the value of light, entertaining literature 
in cases of permanent or temporary illness ; and in the hour of sorrow 
and care; and here again one ventures to think that it is only those 
who have charge of our libraries ‘who can tell how often some monot- 
onous hour of pain and suffering has been partially alleviated by an 
interesting novel; and how some sorrowful or worried life has been 
brightened. 

In calm moments it seems difficult to realise that, generally 
speaking, any objection should be made to the reading of novels 
such as are to be found in our Public Libraries to-day; there may 
have been a time when a salutary caution was necessary, but with the 
increased facilities for the training of young librarians there must follow 
an increased interest in the literary welfare of those who use our 
libraries. The librarian of to-day, upon whom the selection of books 
generally falls, is fully alive to the importance of his duty, and he is 
more than anxious that the collection of books in his library shall be of 
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the greatest service, and not the greatest curse, to the community ; and it 
seems to me that it is an insult to the character, intelligence, and good 
intentions of librarians generally to suggest that they wilfully admit to 
the shelves of the Public Library fiction of a questionable or trashy class. 

If literature of this latter description is extending an evil influence 
in the land the responsibility is with the authors and publishers, and 
not with those who govern the Free Public Library. 


WORKERS IN THE LIBRARY FIELD. 


00 
THOMAS GREENWOOD. 


N another series of articles the Ziérary World is noticing the work 

| done by Public Libraries and their librarians: this series will be 

devoted to the work of the men who have made Public Libraries 

a possibility. There is much of interest in the lives and achievements 

of those who have accomplished great reforms or introduced humane 

and large-minded measures for the public good, and the aim of these 

articles will be to select for notice the men who have done the most 

for the Public Library movement, or have in other ways associated 
themselves with the work of establishing libraries. 

There have been many earnest and enthusiastic workers in the cause 
of Public Libraries whose records are lost beyond recovery, and others 
who are in danger of being overlooked. Some, again, have had their 
measure of recognition filled to overflowing, while the modesty and 
self-abnegation of others have caused the record of their doings and 
personality to become somewhat of a mystery. Comparatively few 
librarians know anything about Mr. Thomas Greenwood, and, beyond 
a vague impression that he is the champion of the Free Library cause 
and author of books which have formed for years the chief refuge for 
everyone when asked for information concerning Public Libraries, his 
personality is absolutely unknown. “ You'll find it in ‘ Greenwood,’ ” 
is the perpetual reference given, but to many he is as much of a myth 
as “ Crockford”” or any other vanished editor. This notice, one of the 
first ever published, so far as we know, will help to make Mr. Green- 
wood’s work and career better known, and will show as much of the 
man and his surroundings, as ingenious artifices applied with perse- 
verance could wring from the reluctance of one who cares not for 
public notice. 

Thomas Greenwood was born at Woodley, near Stockport, on 
May oth, 1851, six months after his father’s death. His father was a 
magnificent type of the intelligent cotton-spinner, with ideas far in 
advance of his time. He was a Chartist, and took part in all local 
movements for the general public welfare. Among other things he 
started a village band, which met for rehearsals in a room of the cot- 
tage in which he resided ; and in this room it was the practice of the 
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neighbours to assemble for the discussion of matters of current interest 
and to read such books as could be provided. He was aiso one of the 
earliest advocates of the temperance cause, after its initiation at Pres- 
ton, and he did much for the movement throughout the villages and 
smaller towns of Lancashire. His son has been a consistent follower 
in the same cause all through his career. 

Thomas Greenwood’s early education was neither elaborate nor 
costly, and was chiefly accomplished in the village school at the modest 
expenditure of fourpence a week. A valuable supplement to this 
training was, however, forthcoming through the efforts of the Rev. W. 
Urwick, M.A., pastor of the village Congregational church, who in- 
terested himself in young Greenwood and some of the smarter village 
lads, teaching them Latin, and giving them lessons in historical and 
other advanced subjects. This was practically all the schooling he 
ever got, but his career is a splendid example of the amount of culture 
it is possible for any studious mind to acquire by reading and using 
Public Libraries with intelligence. ‘To mark his sense of indebtedness 
to Mr. Urwick and esteem for his character, Mr. Greenwood established 
a Village Library at Woodley, which he named the Urwick Library. 
This is doing good work, and is an example for the imitation of other 
men who owe something to the places of their birth. Mr. Greenwood’s 
interest in libraries was early excited, and about 1870, when travelling 
all over the Unitec Kingdom as representative of a Sheffield firm, he 
made it his invariable practice to spend his evenings in the Public 
Library of whatever town he happened to be visiting. This deepened 
and intensified his interest and respect for these institutions, which had 
its origin in his frequent visits to the Campfield Library, in Manchester, 
then under the management of the late Dr. Crestadoro. Here, while 
acting as a boy clerk in Manchester, he oftentimes stole the time 
required for his meals to change his books, and habitually walked the six 
miles which lay between the office where he was employed and the library, 
for the pleasure and profit of reading and handling books. History was 
his favourite subject, and his thirst for information was only quenched 
with the arrival of midnight and a summary confiscation of the neces- 
sary candle. ‘This early appreciation of Public Libraries led to a more 
practical knowledge of their possibilities, for when he left the Sheffield 
firm before mentioned it was to take up the appointment of Librarian 
of the Upperthorpe branch of the Sheffield Public Libraries. This 
was the earliest Branch Library in Sheffield, and Mr. Greenwood 
succeeded Thomas Heath, who afterwards became Chief Librarian at 
Derby. For about three years Mr. Greenwood remained in Sheffield 
as Librarian, under the late Thomas Hurst, who was then Chief Libra- 
rian, and whom everyone respected for his sterling qualities. It was 
doubtless this actual contact with the practical side of a Public Library 
which gave Mr. Greenwood his sympathetic feeling towards librarians 
and directed a good share of his active interest in their concerns. 

From Sheffield Mr. Greenwood came to London, as travelling 
correspondent for one of the oldest trade journals, and his connection 
with it ultimately resulted in the formation of the firm of Smith, 
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Greenwood & Co., which was founded in partnership with one of his 
colleagues on the above-mentioned paper. This partnership continued 
for twenty-one years, and on Mr. Smith’s retirement, some time ago, 
Mr. Greenwood assumed the sole control of the large publishing concern 
now carried on under the name of Scott, Greenwood & Co., in Lud- 
gate Hill. The firm is chiefly engaged in the publication of trade 
journals, such as Zhe and Colourman's Journal, The Pottery 
Gazette, The Hatters Gazette, and The Decorators’ Gazette and 
Plumbers Review, and the production of special technical text-books 
and manuals’) These manuals are intended for manufacturers and the 
better class of workmen, and are meant to lift the trade and technical 
literature of the country to a higher plane than it has hitherto occupied. 
Mr. Greenwood considers that the technical literature of trade is as 
much in need of proper recognition as technical education, and when 
the industrial arts are as well equipped with text-books and manuals as 
the various professions of law, medicine, architecture, and science 
generally, the foreign competition bogey will be laid at rest. In con- 
nection with his firm, Mr. Greenwood has been eight times in the 
United States and Canada, and has travelled extensively in Germany, 
Italy, France, Austria, and Belgium. He has also visited Egypt, 
various parts of South Africa, and travelled throughout the West 
Indies. It is, perhaps, needless to say that, in whatever part of the 
world he found himself, the libraries, and especially the Public 
Libraries, had in him an interested and observant visitor. 

Every movement of a popular character has been taken up by 
individual enthusiasts attracted thereto by some form of sympathetic 
gravitation, who devote themselves to its advancement without thought 
or expectation of reward or recognition. This is emphatically the case 
as regards Mr. Greenwood’s work in connection with the Public Library 
movement. Attracted towards books and libraries by natural inclina- 
tion and inherited instincts, he was led even further by the special 
circumstance that, when establishing the Urwick Library, he found 
himself confronted by difficulties in the way of obtaining easily acces- 
sible information about the formation, management, and ordinances regu- 
lating Public Libraries of any kind. At this time the works of Edward 
Edwards, J. D. Mullins, and Lady John Manners (now the Duchess 
of Rutland) were the only British ones available, and, though each was 
excellent of its kind, they all failed by reason of their limitations or 
age. ‘To meet the demand for a popular book on the subject of Public 
Libraries, Mr. Greenwood collected all he could find, and in 1886 
issued the first edition of his “Free Public Libraries,” which was 
exhausted soon after it appeared. This, being a pioneer work, was 
neither so satisfactory or accurate as the author wished, but it served 
to spread useful information in many places where it was sorely needed. 
Besides this, it gave an impetus to the establishment of Public Libraries, 
which the greatly improved second edition of 5,000 copies, issued in 
1887 at the price of one shilling, enormously increased, and which 
served to convert the average annual adoptions of the Public Libraries’ 
Acts from four to eighteen, at which figure it has steadily remained 
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since the Jubilee year of 1887. Of course, other agencies had been at 
work to make matters ripe for the more general acceptance of the 
Pubiic Library, such as amendments of the Library Law and the opera- 
tion of various Educational Acts ; but it must not be forgotten that the 
little work on “ Free Public Libraries” written by Mr. Greenwood was 
the Bible of the movement, and the authority from which all places 
derived their inspiration and help. The great awakening in 1887, 
when thirty-one towns commemorated the Jubilee of Queen Victoria 
by adopting the Libraries’ Acts, arose chiefly from Mr. Greenwood’s 
action in sending out hundreds of letters with the suggestion to news- 
papers all over the country, and in a minor degree from the existence 
of his book, which gave information, encouragement, and help in an 
accessible and convenient form. During the great time of the Jubilee, 
and in immediately succeeding years, Mr. Greenwood sent out, at his 
own expense, thousands of circular letters advocating the establishment 
of Public Libraries to clergymen, schoolmasters, public officials, mayors 
of towns, and others in positions of authority. His useful leaflet, 
giving “ Reasons” for the adoption of the Libraries’ Acts, was, at the 
same time and subsequently, circulated to the extent of several 
millions in every part of the country. During his most active times, 
Mr. Greenwood received and answered about twenty-five letters of 
inquiry daily, from all parts of the country, and midnight would find 
him posting the answers and hundreds of circulars to interested parties. 
Many of his correspondents imagined that he was simply the represen- 
tative of some wealthy association founded for the promotion of Public 
Libraries all over the kingdom, little dreaming that their active assistant 
and correspondent was finding all the funds, time, and energy himself, 
simply as a hobby taken up in the public interest. He went to towns 
all over the country at his own expense, in response to invitations, 
and lectured on the value and uses of Public Libraries; and on the 
occasion of a visit to Ireland he left London on a Monday evening, 
addressed a large meeting in Waterford on Tuesday night, and was 
back in London on Thursday morning. This is a form of unselfish 
and disinterested devotion which is very seldom found associated with 
propagandist work in connection with movements of any kind, and it 
is placed on record here as an instance of the enthusiasm with which 
Mr. Greenwood entered upon his self-imposed task of aiding the 
establishment of Public Libraries. It is the proud boast of the 
library movement that all the work done in connection with it has 
been purely voluntary, and it shines in comparison with other public 
movements of a benevolent or other nature, when it is known that in 
nearly every other effort of this sort 50 or 60 per cent. of the funds 
raised are absorbed in “ office expenses ” and other costs of promotion. 

The succeeding editions of “ Public Libraries : a History of the 
Movement and a Manual for the Organisation and Management of 
Rate-supported Libraries” (third, Simpkin, 1890; fourth, Cassell, 
1891 ; and final revision, 1894), were each entirely re-written, and are 
practically distinct books. A more influential or thorough handbook 
to an important movement was probably never written, and its value 
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may be judged from the fact that 12,000 copies have been circulated. 
Mr. Greenwood sent out gratuitously a very large number of copies to 
chairmen of Local Boards, local officials in the smaller towns, and to 
other interested persons. Of the last edition he sent away in this 
manner 460 copies, including a gift of copies to the members of the 
Library Assistants’ Association and to many libraries and institutions. 

Mr. Greenwood’s other literary works are ‘‘Museums and Art 
Galleries” (London ; Simpkin, 1888), a companion to his book on 
Public -Libraries, which was well received, though now out of date. 
This book Mr. Greenwood contemplates re-writing and re-issuing in an 
improved form, bringing it up to date, and thoroughly revising the 
work as regards style, illustrations, and arrangement. His work on 
“ Sunday School and Village Libraries, with a List of suitable Books, 
and Hints on Management” (London ; Clarke & Co., 1892) is a very 
useful little manual, and remains at present the only authoritative 
English book on the class of library indicated. In 1897, Messrs. 
Cassell published ‘‘ Greenwood’s Library Year Book, 1897 : a Record 
of General Library Progress and Work,” an exceedingly thorough and 
nicely-produced work, which contains in small compass more informa- 
tion about public and other libraries than any similar book in existence. 
It only dealt with the progress made since 1894, and did not recapitu- 
late any of the matter published in the various editions of “ Public 
Libraries.” It is Mr. Greenwood’s intention to continue the publication 
of the “ Year Book ” at irregular intervals, each issue covering all the 
ground since the previous edition. In this way a complete record of 
library progress will be maintained. Like other authors of works on 
the practical side of library work, Mr. Greenwood has been struck by 
the singular lack of interest in technical books of this sort on the part 
of a very large number of librarians. One would almost have thought 
that a librarian of any standing would, as a matter of course, purchase 
everything bearing on his special craft, whether he agreed with the 
views set forth or not. It seems, however, that this kind of apathy 
and lack of real interest in practical questions is much more wide- 
spread than is usual in a profession largely depending upon book-buying 
and collecting for its existence. 

Of other literary works, apart from those on libraries and kindred 
subjects, Mr. Greenwood has produced a fair number, of which the 
following represent the chief:—‘‘ A Tour in the States and Canada: 
Out and Home in Six Weeks. An Illustrated and Comprehensive 
Guide ” (London; Upcott Gill, 1883); “Eminent Naturalists; being 
Sketches of Linnzeus, Buffon, Agassiz, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Sir John Lubbock, and Thomas Edward ” (London ; Simp- 
kin, 1886); “Grace Montrose: an Unfashionable Novel” (London ; 
Simpkin, 1886); and various articles and booklets published anony- 
mously. He has other books in hand, which will be duly published 
when time can be snatched from the many activities of a very absorbing 
business life. It should be recorded here that Mr. Greenwood follows 
with a keen interest the doings of the library world, and has recently 
given practical expression to his sympathy with library assistants, by 
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offering £20 to be competed for by library assistants all over the 
United Kingdom. These prizes will be awarded by competent adjudi- 
cators assisted by the Library Assistants’ Association. 

Mr. Greenwood has consistently declined to take up public work 
of a prominent kind, although he has been twice invited to enter 
Parliament, and thrice asked to stand for the London County Council. 
He is not one of those who court public recognition in every shape 
and form, but a modest man who prefers rather to do good work 
quietly, in a direction which his own early experience convinced him 
was necessary and helpful to the community at large. His work on 
behalf of Public Libraries is more distinguished, though less showy, 
than that of any other individual, and it is not too much to say that 
but for him the Public Libraries’ Acts would never have been adopted 
so generally or so cheerfully. His capacity for quiet, determined, and 
thorough work must be very great, and his perseverance and pluck in 
fighting single-handed the battle of the Public Library, in spite of the 
discouragements and sneers of several professional men in positions of 
eminence, mark him as a thoroughly earnest and strong advocate. 
Every Public Librarian in the country owes Mr. Greenwood gratitude 
and thanks for his unvarying sympathy and disinterested efforts on 
their behalf, and the hundreds of library managers and readers in 
every part of the country, who have profited by his labours, are also 
indebted to him in no small degree. 

Mr. Greenwood is a man of much geniality in private life, and his 
chief amusements are the study of Greek history and historical reading 
and research in connection with the Anglo-Saxon period of the national 
history. His son is associated with him in business, and has made a 
hobby of entomology, being the possessor of very good private 
cabinets of specimens of various special kinds. Mr. Greenwood’s eldest 
daughter recently took the degree of B.A. at London University, first 
division, with honours in English, and has special leanings towards the 
study of ancient history and the Greek language. The view which 
we publish along with the portrait is of his den at Frith Knowl, near 
Elstree, in Hertfordshire, where he has resided for a number of years. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION WORK: LECTURES. 


6 


OST librarians are agreed as to the desirability of having courses 
of Lectures in connection with Public Libraries. ‘They are 
generally recognised, not only as valuable aids in making 

known the contents of the library on particular subjects, but as tending 
to foster a closer relationship between the institution and its frequenters. 
The chief drawbacks to a more: universal extension of the lecture 
system, are lack of proper accommodation in some cases and lack of 
funds in others. Lecture Rooms are not yet included in library 
buildings as a matter of course, like News Rooms or Reference Depart- 
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ments, consequently many libraries are deterred from embarking upon 
lecture schemes owing to the difficulty of finding suitable meeting 
places near the library, or to the more serious difficulty of finding the 
necessary funds. It is our intention to go thoroughly into the whole 
of this very important question, and to enable us to do so, we invite 
correspondence on the following points :— 

Is your Lecture Room in the Library Building or elsewhere ? 

If elsewhere, what do you pay in return for hire or rent ? 

What is the average size of your audiences ? 

Do you charge for admission? If so, how much ? 

Do you pay for Lecturers? If so, what are the fees ? 

What is the anual cost of printing and advertising ? 

Do you hire an optical lantern, or do you own one? If you own one, 

what did it cost without slides, but with all other accessories ? 

Do you hire or own other scientific apparatus ? 

How many Lectures and Concerts do you give in a season ? 

Over what months do they extend ? 

Which are the most popular Lectures ? 

Can you give a list of lecture subjects for some years past ? 

Has any question ever been raised as to your legal right to give 

Lectures ? 

Who organises the lectures and works out the details ? 

When we have gathered a sufficient store of information, it will be 
carefully tabulated or arranged and printed in the Lidrary World asa 
sort of handbook to the question. Meanwhile we publish extracts 
from letters sent by various librarians, who have kindly given us their 
views and experiences on the subject. We commend for particular 
consideration, the remarks of Mr. Capper, Manager of the Cripplegate 
Institute, London, on the necessity of having “/ve’’ and interesting 
lectures, or even improving entertainments. We can imagine no more 
disastrous procedure than that of a Committee making arrangements 
for a course of dull, ponderous and ultra-educational lectures, which 
would have little attraction even for the most earnest students While 
hundreds would flock to see the Lady Mayoress of the town performing 
a skirt dance to illustrate the undulatory theory of light, accompanied 
on the Jew’s harp by the Vicar of the Parish Church, probably not a 
dozen would go to listen to the same cleric, discoursing on the 
“Thirty-nine Articles and their interpretation.” Library lectures should 
be designed to attract the public and not to confound and overwhelm 
ordinary folks with a tremendous display of learning. Erudition is all 
very well in its proper places, books and special scientific circles, but 
in a popular lecture room it ought to be present in its most seductive 
guise, and not appear dressed up like an iron-clad Minerva to appal an 
unsophisticated people. With this brief preface and invitation, we 
leave it to the following gentlemen of experience to give us some 
practical information. 


Mr. H. W. Capper, Manager, Cripplegate Institute :-— 
“I do not gather from your letter of the gth inst. whether 
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your inquiry as to lectures is directed solely in their relation to 
library work, or generally as a means of extending knowledge in 
science, art, literature, and kindred subjects. Speaking gene- 
rally, lectures may be made a most valuable adjunct of library 
work, but they must be “live” lectures, and not dry discourses, 
teeming no doubt with knowledge and erudition, but wanting 
that one touch which will render them useful. Coming to 
one’s own experience, of course, different constituents need 
different fare. We have always felt the need of lectures in 
Cripplegate, but the governors have recognised the necessity of 
gilding the educational pill with a coating of the sugar of amuse- 
ment. We therefore include in our courses recitals and 
dramatic performances, mixed with scientific lectures ; and, as 
a consequence, find we can obtain audiences to fill the hall. 
We have not had as yet any lectures devoted to library work in 
particular. Our lectures are given at a considerable loss, con- 
sequent upon the low admission fees charged—6d. for reserved 
and 3d. for unreserved—and on the cost of getting the best 
lecturers on any desired subject. The gauging of the public 
taste in lectures, as in other matters, is a work of extreme diffi- 
culty, and only to be gained by experience. Answering your 
specific questions, I am of opinion that carefully-selected 
lectures—not, as I said before, discourses of the biscuit and 
Blue Book type, which only produce empty seats—are capable 
of much good. Cost in relation to receipts and expenditure is a 
relative matter depending on so many details that to give a figure 
would be very delusive. My average attendance is just under the 
capacity of my hall. I am afraid this rambling discourse will 
be of little practical value to your inquiries, but if I can give 
you any further information I shall be only too pleased.” 


Mr. PETER CowELL, Liverpool Public Libraries :-— 


“T have pleasure in sending you a copy of Lecture Pro- 
gramme for 1898-9, also two of our Annual Reports in which 
you will find some remarks of mine on the estimation we hold 
of our popular lectures. 

Of their popularity there can be no question, nor yet of their 
educational value and attractiveness The subjects treated 
upon, the elaborate way they are illustrated, and the statistics of 
attendances fairly prove that, and I may add also the eager way 
our fixture programme is inquired for at the end of the autumn 
when it is usually issued.” 


Mr. ALFRED LANCASTER, Free Libraries, St. Helens :— 


“We are just commencing our fourth season’s Course of 
Lectures in the Reading Rooms at the Central and Branch 
Libraries. 

Average cost of Lecture about 8/-. 
Average attendance 140. 
Admission free. 
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The Branch Libraries are rather small and will only hold a 
limited number of persons. The attendances, however, at the 
Central Library has been from 300 to 500 per Lecture. 

The good effect of the lectures is two-fold; they not only 
increase the demand for books relating to the subjects of the 
lectures, but they are the means of introducing new readers, 
many of whom would probably not be attracted to the Libraries 
in any other way, but through the medium of Free Lectures. 


Ex.iot, Librarian, Free Library, Wolverhampton :— 

“TIT beg to send herewith two of our Lecture and Concert 
Bills, giving details as to admission and subjects of lectures. 

Our attendance at lectures varies from 100 to 300, but at 
Concerts is seldom under 500. 

As our lectures are gratuitously given by local gentlemen, 
we make a small profit, after paying for hire of slides and other 
incidental expenses. 

We have about 1,000 students in the Classes.” (See Report.) 


Mr. RicHarp Mou tp, Librarian, Newington Public Library :— 


“T am glad to know that you are taking up the subject of 
‘ Library Extension Work’ particularly in regard to lectures. 

Lectures have been a very successful feature of work here, 
and on December 14th we took a step forward by using the 
Public Hall, as we had outgrown the limits of the accommo- 
dation at the library. 

The result was most satisfactory in every way, the audience 
numbering about 800, nearly three times the number that 
could conveniently assemble at the library. Lectures help the 
library in many ways. In coming to a lecture many people 
enter the institution for the first time. Public interest in the 
institution is stimulated and maintained. Public attention is 
directed to various subjects, represented by books on the 
library shelves that are not generally so popular as current 
fiction. Lectures give life and character to a library, and cer- 
tainly tend to develop and popularise its more special work, and 
help to attain to the oft-quoted ideal ‘the People’s University.’ 
At Newington the lectures have always been well attended, 
often too crowded, and, having regard to the limited accommo- 
dation (for about 300 persons at the most), announcements of the 
lectures have only been made within the library building. Wider 
advertisement is given now that the Public Hall is being used, but 
tickets must be obtained at the library. The printing has been 
done free of cost by a local printer in acknowledgment of the 
great pleasure he had when attending a lecture on the deve- 
lopment of English music with choral and other illustrations. 
‘The cost is practically »7/, lecturer's services being quite gra- 
tuitous, and any trifling unavoidable expense is paid out of the 
money received in the library for fines. A lecture is in- 
variably followed by a good demand for books on the subject. 
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In Newington if the lectures were discontinued, there is good 
reason to believe that the people would want to know why. 
Personally, I cordially advocate lectures as a desirable adjunct 
to the work of Public Libraries, and though local circumstances 
may seem to make such development a work of supererogation, 
I believe that in any locality it could not fail of success if 
carried out on popular, rather than academic lines.” 


LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS. 


Tue Report drawn up by Mr. J. J. Ogle, of Bootle, at the instance of 
the Education Department on “ ‘The Connection between the Public 
Library and the Public Elementary School,” has just been issued. It 
is based on enquiries addressed to the Free Public Libraries of 
England and Wales and certain American Public Libraries, and seems 
to be an attempt to answer the somewhat vague demand for 
information on what ought to be done, or can be done, to promote a 
union of school and library interests. The idea seems to have become 
fixed in the minds of a few English librarians that, in some way, our 
Public Libraries are not doing the educational work they should. 
-While it is not suggested that they fail in granting full privileges to 
scholars and teachers «like, it is implied that enough is not being 
accomplished, and ac-ordingly half-a-dozen plans have been elaborated 
to bring about what seems to be fondly imagined is a closer relation- 
ship between two radically different institutions. Mr. Ogle has 
collected and descrilie.' the chief methods of promoting union in 
England and America, and it must be said that there is little of novelty 
or supreme importance in any of the plans mentioned. They are all 
very ordinary, obvious means of increasing the issues of the library, 
without, to our thinking, doing much to influence the very excellent 
elementary educational systems already existing in England and 
the United States. The cry for closer relationship is loud enough, but 
is very inarticulate in its expresssion. Nobody seems to have the 
remotest idea of what would be generally acceptable or on what lines 
co-operation should proceed, and there is only one strong and sensible 
suggestion in Mr. Ogle’s Report which seems likely to be fruitful. He 
says—“ Facilities for meeting on common ground with public school 
teachers are much needed by librarians.” This, in our opinion, 
contains the whole gist of the case. Let a common basis of agreement 
be discovered by joint discussion, and something of a definite and 
tangible character may result. Meanwhile, when it is so obvious that 
many English libraries are managed with the utmost liberality, refusing 
the full right of use to no one who can read, and giving teachers every 
facility that they can possibly require or ask for, it may be as well to 
refrain from belittling the work being done. At a later date we propose 
to return to Mr. Ogle’s valuable and interesting Report when consid- 
ering this question more fully. 
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Mr. Hew Morrison, Chief Librarian of the Edinburgh Public Library, 
has just issued, through David Nutt, a new edition of the “Songs and 
Poems in the Gaelic Language” by Rob. Donn (#e. Robert the Brown), 
or Robert Mackay, the well-known Sutherland bard of the 18th 
century. Mr. Morrison has added the requisite notes. 


In the European Folk Tale Series, published by Elliot Stock, the first 
volume will be “The Secrets of the Night, and other Esthonian Tales,” 
translated by F. Ethel Hynam, and illustrated by Mr. H. Oakes Jones, 
son of Mr. Herbert Jones, of the Kensington Public Libraries. 


Ow1nc to unforeseen circumstances, the Readers’ Monthly, com- 
menced a short time ago by Mr. Edward Foskett, of the Camberwell 
Public Libraries, has been discontinued after the issue of the second 
number. We regret that this promising venture should have had such 
a brief career. 

Mr. Tweep D. A. Jewers, the genial Librarian of the Portsmouth 
Public Library, is the subject of the Portsmouth and South Hants 
Jester’s “ Recognition of Merit,” which takes the form of a little 
cartoon in the number for November 18th, representing Mr. Jewers 
gazing in mingled surprise and anguish at one of his favourite bindings 
returned in a damaged state ! 

Tue Public Libraries’ Acts were adopted for the District Council 
of Haworth, near Bradford, Yorks, early in December last. The 
Mechanics’ Institute and a considerable sum of money will be handed 
over to the new library. 

Tue Liverpool Public Libraries are making arrangements for the 
erection of a new Branch Library for the south end of the city, and a 
Local Government Board inquiry was held on December 9th to consider 
the proposal of the Corporation to appropriate £17,500 of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of Corporation property, and to charge the Library 
Committee with the redemption of this advance by way of rental. 


Tue Walsall Free Library Committee have adopted a suggestion made 
by Mr. George Gill to establish a Subscription Library in connection 
with the Free Library. The idea is to obtain 100 subscribers, and to 
work the department on the same lines as have been found effective 
at Bolton, Coventry, West Bromwich, Wednesbury, and elsewhere. 
(1) The subscription to be #1 1s. per annum. (2) The library to be 
managed by a committee of fifteen subscribers, elected annually. 
(3) By a rule, the Mayor (for the time being), if a subscriber, is _presi- 
dent. (4) The Corporation to provide a separate room for this library, 
and their librarian to attend to the issue of the books, keeping a special 
ledger for the purpose. In return for this, at the expiration of two 
years, the books become the property of the Corporation and are 
transferred to the shelves of the Free Library. 

FINAL arrangements have now been made for the provision of Public 
Libraries for Battersea children. Each child of school age will be able 
to attend the reading-rooms on school days, from 12.30 to 1.30 p,m. 
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and from 5 to 9 p.m. on weekdays, and on Sundays from 3 to 9 p.m., 
and on Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. _ Borrowers’ tickets 
will be issued to children without respect to age, upon the guarantee 
of a teacher or ratepayer, the tickets to be available for one year from 
date of issue. Arrangements have also been made for children to be 
drafted from the children’s reading rooms to the general reading rooms 
from time to time as may be found desirable. 


AN agitation is in progress at Farsley, Yorkshire, to induce the District 
Council to adopt the Public Libraries’ Act, and a ratepayers’ meeting 
will be held as a preliminary step. 


‘THE members of the Cockermouth Mechanics’ Institute have decided, 
owing to their unsatisfactory financial position, to close their insti- 
tution, and hand over their library of 3,000 volumes, and a valuable 
collection of birds, to the Urban District Council. The failure of the 
Institute is attributed to the cheapness of literature and to the increase 
of Local Reading Rooms. The ratepayers of Cockermouth on a 
previous occasion rejected a proposal to adopt the Free Libraries Act, 
but it is believed that the gift of the Mechanics’ Institute Library will 
have the effect of reversing that decision. 


CounciLtor W. Brown, Chairman of the Chester Public Library 
Committee has presented 4,000 volumes to the Library, and these 
have been placed on view in the Public Lecture Room and were 
greatly appreciated by the citizens. 


Tue Carlisle Public Library has made rapid strides during the last few 
months. Since April, 1898, upwards of 1,000 borrowers have joined 
the Lending Library, more noticeable still is—that the percentage of 
fiction has dropped ro per cent. The Reference Library is being re- 
organised. Many works of reference are being added, and the work of 
classifying and cataloguing is being pushed rapidly forward. During 
the year, marble busts of Burns and Stevenson have been presented to 
the institution. 


THE twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Watford Public Library 
records an issue of 30,766 volumes from the Lending and 1,331 
volumes from the Reference Department. A new catalogue, com- 
piled in main classes according to Dewey’s decimal scheme, is in 
course of preparation. The classes, extension lectures, and school of 
music are all favourably reported upon in connection with the library, 
of which Mr. John Woolman (the Librarian) has sole charge. 


Loncton Public Library reports an annual home circulation of 40,725 
volumes and a reference issue of 1,195 volumes during the year 
1897-98. The total stock is 7,043 volumes, of which 922 are in the 
Reference Department. “ Special students’ tickets,” or the two-ticket 
system, have been introduced, and works on current topics are displayed 
on a special bookcase on the counter. 


Tue London County Council has in active preparation, an elaborate 
Statistical Report upon the Finances, hours, stock, issues, and general 
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management of the London Rate-supported Libraries. Is this by way 
of counterblast to the new London Municipalities Bill of the Govern- 
ment, or does it mask an intention of approaching Parliament, with the 
view of getting the control of the Libraries into the hands of the 
Council, in like manner to the Public Parks ? 

Tue recent adoption of the Public Libraries’ Acts at King’s Lynn has 
been declared u/fra v.res and bad, proper notice in conformity with 
the Acts not having been given. The question of adopting the Acts 
will come up at an early meeting of the Town Council. 

A uircn has occurred in the adoption of the Library Act at Dumfries, 
as it has been discovered that no power is given in the Scottish Act, 
for adjoining districts to combine for library purposes. As it is the 
intention of the donors of the site and building that the burgh of 
Maxwellton should join with Dumfries in regard to the working and 
use of the library, means are being sought of avoiding the difficulty by 
acting under the provisions of the General Police Act for Scotland, 
which gives adjoining districts power to combine for a variety of 
purposes. If this course is not practicable, a special Act of Parliament 
will be necessary. 

Tue Public Libraries’ Acts have been adopted by the District Council 
of Sutton-in-Ashfield, Nottinghamshire, and will come into force in 


February, 1899. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Presipent: The Right Hon. the Earl of Crawford. 

Hon. Sec.: Mr. Frank Pacy. 

HE December Meeting was held at 20, Hanover Square, on 
Monday, 12th Dec., at 8 p.m., with the Rev. Canon Milman, 
Sion College, in the Chair, and a muster of about thirty members. 
Mr. Frank Campbell of the British Museum Library read a brief paper, 
entitled “Proposal for the formation of a Reference Library for the 
use of the Association,” which was in favour of a Library of Technical 
works being formed. The paper was discussed by Messrs. MacAlister, 
Jast, Tedder, Jones, Peddie, Mason, Potter, Clarke and others at 
considerable length, the opinion being generally favourable to the 
idea, although great difference of view was expressed as to the method 
of carrying out the proposal. Various new members were elected, and 


on the motion of Mr. R. A. Peddie the Council was requested to take 
steps to secure a Parliamentary or other form of return, concerning the 
connection of Public Libraries and the State and Local Authorities in 
Foreign Countries and British Colonies and Dependencies. Various 
questions were put and answered, and the meeting separated in a more 
amicable mood than has been the case for a long time. 
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We learn that the Council has obtained from Mr. Alma Tadema, 
R.A., the gift of a very fine design for a seal for the Association as a 
Chartered Corporation, which, we understand will be used also as 
a book-plate for the books belonging to the Association. The thanks 
of all Librarians are due to Mr. Alma Tadema for interesting himself 
in this practical manner in the work of the Library Association. 

Beginning in January, 1899, the journal of the Association will be 
called the Library Association Record, and will be edited in the future 
by Mr. Henry Guppy, of Sion College, assisted by an Advising Com- 
mittee of editorial experts. While regretting that the Council could 
not carry out the recommendation of the Annual Meeting at Southport, 
to secure the Zidrary from Mr. MacAlister, we heartily wish the new 
journal every success. It is a very difficult task to conduct a purely 
official publication in a bright and interesting way, and we await with 
some interest the vast improvements on the old régime which, we have 
been assured, this new departure is to accomplish. 


NORTH MIDLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
AT DERBY. 


MEETING of the North Midland Library Association was held 
at the Midland Railway Institute, Derby, on December 8th, by 
the kind permission of the Library Committee of the Institute, 

and attended by librarians from Nottingham, Leicester, Lincoln, Lough- 
borough, and other places in the neighbouring counties. His Worship 
the Mayor of Derby (Councillor Ann) was also present as a member 
of the Derby Public Library Committee. Two hours were spent 
pleasantly and profitably in visiting the printing and bookbinding 
departments of Messrs. Bemrose & Sons’ huge works, where various 
processes and machinery were explained by officials of the firm, and 
then the members adjourned to the Institute for tea. 

At the business meeting which followed, the President (Mr. Ed. 
Baker, M.A., Librarian of the Institute) welcomed the Association on 
behalf of the Library Committee. Mr. Crowther, Librarian of the 
Derby Public Library, then gave a brief but very charming lecture on 
Tennyson, whose character and opinions he illustrated by many racy 
anecdotes, and still more appropriately by a masterly recital of some of 
Tennyson’s most touching poetry. A paper on a purely literary subject 
was an innovation in the usage of the Association, but it was agreed 
that Mr. Crowther had set an encouraging example. The Secretary 
(Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, City Librarian of Nottingham) followed with a 
lantern lecture on the “ Genesis of a Book,” tracing the evolution of 
the arts of writing, printing, and binding, from the most rudimentary 
stages. He exhibited several dozen slides illustrating the arts of 
printing and illuminating, which must have cost much time and 
trouble to collect. Mr. J. Croft kindly showed these pictures. The 
last paper was read by Mr. W. H. Walton, of the Derby Public Library, 
and was an attempt to show how Derby has in the remote and recent 
past come into contact with European literature. Such local men of 
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letters as Linacre, Cotton, Richardson, Erasmus Darwin, and Herbert 
Spencer were dealt with, and much curious and out-of-the-way informa- 
tion made this thoughtful contribution very interesting. Votes of 
thanks to the authorities of the Institute, to the President, and to 
Messrs. Bemrose & Sons concluded the business at a late hour. Before 
leaving, the greater part of the members visited the Midland Railway 
Company’s admirably equipped dynamo room in Calvert Street, one 
of the neatest exhibits of machinery it is possible to see. The next 
meeting of the Association will be held at Newark early in February. 


THE COMING OF THE CLUB. 


OWARDS the close of the year 1898, at an hour verging upon 
midnight, a number of persons might have been seen issuing 
from a celebrated hostelry in the Soho district of London, and 
wending their way in a southerly direction, in little groups of two and 
three. The mysterious movements of certain of these persons attracted 
the suspicious regard of a vigilant police-constable, who shadowed the 
wayfarers for a considerable distance, in company with a detective- 
inspector, who happened to be in the vicinity, and who engaged 
earnestly in the investigation. On reaching a large and brilliantly-lit 
square, however, the suspects were observed to harmlessly deposit 
themselves in various public conveyances, after a somewhat hilarious 
leave-taking, and the fears of the custodians of the public safety were 
for the moment allayed. But, at a later period, the zealous constable 
aforesaid made it his business to inquire at the hostelry what manner 
of men were these who had recently quitted it, and on being informed 
that they were the active elements of a Club of Library Enthusiasts, 
made the brief, but somewhat inconsequential and piffling remark: 
“RATS!” 

With this benediction upon it, was ushered into existence the 
Club of Library Enthusiasts, which has been established for the 
regeneration of librarianship and the promotion of good fellowship 
among its members. The Club consists of a small but devoted band 
of enthusiastic reformers, who are dissatisfied with the condition of 
things in general, and the slow progress of promotion and public 
recognition of themselves in particular. The first meeting was a 
distinguished success, and under the parental and kindly guidance of 
“ The Antiquary,” who gallantly took the chair, a good dinner, various 
creature comforts, and important public matters were discussed. On 
the motion of the “ White Scalper,” seconded by the “ Scallywag,” and 
supported by “ Rodney Stone,” “Monte Christo,” and others, “ Rob 
Roy” was unanimously elected Scribe of the corporation. Rules for 
the regulation of the Club were afterwards drawn up ; and the meeting 
closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, moved by the 
“ Admiral” and seconded by “Eothen.” The future proceedings of 
this formidable organisation should be watched by librarians with close 


attention. 


